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A SERMON FOR THE FIFTH SUNDAY 
AFTER EASTER 


HE Alleluia, “‘Praise ye the Lord,”’ is, more than any 
other expression in the Church’s liturgy, characteristic 
of the joy and jubilation which fills the soul of every 
true Christian during this glorious Easter season. It 

m) has even assumed a special ring of eager delight and 
gratitude during this Holy Year of Jubilee in commemoration of 
the ineffable work of Redemption accomplished by our divine Sa- 
vior nineteen hundred years ago. Today the Church, in the Introit 
of the Mass, gives vent to her holy joy over the mystery of our 


Redemption in the words of Isaias and of David: “‘Declare it with 
the voice of joy, and make it known, alleluia; declare it even to 
the ends of the earth: The Lord hath delivered His people, alle- 
luia, alleluia. Shout with joy to God, all the earth, sing ye a psalm 
to His name; give glory to His praise.” 


In this spirit of joy we will continue our considerations on 
the divinely-given mission of Christ upon earth in order to nour- 
ish our love and devotion for Him and increase our appreciation of 
His work in our behalf. This sublime mission is expressed in the 
very name Christ, which means the Anointed, the Holy One, the 
Consecrated One. In the Old Law kings, prophets and priests were 
anointed, prefiguring Him who was to be the immortal King, the 
Prophet or Teacher preeminently, the universal Highpriest. On 
Passion Sunday and Low Sunday we considered Christ as the King 
of kings and the Prophet or Teacher preeminently. Today we will 
contemplate Him as the supreme Highpriest and Mediator. 
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If ever a divinely-given name is expressive of a most sublime 
mission, it is the double name Christ Jesus, so frequently and 
fondly used by St. Paul in his letters. It comprises in itself all the 
mysteries which are the object of the celebration of the present 
Holy Year. The name of Jesus means Savior. ““Thou shalt call 
His name Jesus,’’ said the angel to Joseph, ‘‘for He shall save His 
people from their sins’’ (Matt. 1, 21). Therein lies the essential 
mission of Christ. By adding the name of Christ, we express the 
sacrifice by which the Savior as our Highpriest accomplished the 
Redemption of mankind. Christ’s priesthood and sacrifice are really 
the key to the understanding of His adorable Person, His mission 
and mysteries. When, then, was Christ consecrated Highpriest? It 
was at the very moment when He became man; at that same mo- 
ment He also began His sacrifice, which He continued through life 
and at the end consummated on the cross. This sacrifice of the 
Savior holds the key position among Christ’s mysteries: it is the 
fountain-head whence flow all the graces into our souls. 

Christ is our Highpriest and therefore also our Mediator. His 
priesthood and sacrifice is vastly above that of Aaron and the 
sacrifices of the Old Law. At the moment of His Incarnation, 
Christ’s humanity was given all priestly power through the inti- 
mate union of His human and divine nature. Here it was that the 
God-Man received the sublime mission of offering to God in the 
name of the human race an infinitely perfect sacrifice of adoration, 
thanksgiving, expiation and supplication. And as His human and 
divine nature will remain united forever, Christ’s priesthood must 
be eternal: ‘“Thou art a priest forever’’ (Ps. 109, 5). Now a priest 
is a mediator between man and God, as St. Paul tells us in His 
letter to the Hebrews. 

Through His Incarnation, Christ becomes one of us, like unto 
us in all things excepting sin. By assuming our human nature and 
joining it to His divinity, He establishes intimate relations between 
God and sinful man, becomes our Highpriest and Mediator, ready 
to offer a sacrifice worthy of the Divinity, by which He might 
save us and render to us God's gifts. St. Paul expresses it in these 
words: ‘“Wherefore it behooved Him in all things to be made like 
unto His brethren, that He might become a merciful and faithful 
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FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Highpriest before God, that He might be a propitiation for the sins 
of the people’’ (Heb. 2, 17). 

When did our Highpriest begin His sacrifice? It was at His 

Incarnation. At that solemn moment, when the human nature was 
joined to the divine nature, Christ accepted His priestly mission, 
and in His intense love for the Father declared His willingness to 
offer Himself in sacrifice for mankind, saying: ‘Sacrifice and obla- 
tion Thou wouldst not; but a body Thou hast fitted to me. . 
In the head of the book (of my life) it is written of me: that I 
should do Thy will, O God” (Heb. 10, 5, 7). The first act of 
Christ on entering this world was a priestly act, the oblation of 
Himself for the redemption of all humanity. This act continued 
throughout His life upon earth, this oblation of self was repeated 
over and over again as often as new suffering occurred. On every 
page of the Gospels there is added another sorrow to the sum of 
sorrows which began at Bethlehem, only to be completed on Cal- 
vary. ‘Christ crucified’’ might be written over the earthly life of 
our supreme Highpriest. And what is still more, each cross was 
accepted, not merely with resignation but even with longing, with 
eagerness to achieve His sacrifice so that His Father might be glori- 
fed in Him. It was only after He had pronounced His solemn 
“Consummatum est—It is finished’’ (John 19, 30), that He 
closed His life of continuous sacrifice. 

The bloody sacrifice offered by Christ to the Father gave to 
God what is His due: adoration, thanksgiving, expiation and im- 
petration or petition. By adoring His Father, Christ in His human 
nature recognized God's sovereign power and greatness, acknowl- 
edged His absolute supremacy over every creature, and His supreme 
perfection. It is by the sacrifice of self that such homage of adora- 
tion is best expressed and made pleasing to God. And because 
Christ is God and Man, the beloved Son in whom the Father 
is well pleased, His sacrifice alone could constitute complete adora- 
tion of God. 

Christ’s sacrifice was not only an act of adoration; it was no 
less an act of thanksgiving. The thought of gratitude is inseparable 
from that of adoration. Christ had received the highest possible 
grace in His human nature through its union with the Divinity. 
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This sublime union was to be the type and source of the new 
union that should be established between God and the human 
race. For these ineffable gifts and graces Christ rendered due thanks 
to His heavenly Father. 

The bloody sacrifice of Christ took place because atonement 
for sin had to be made. The race to which the Savior united Him- 
self by His Incarnation was a fallen race. His Father laid upon j 
Him the sins of the whole world. By humbly accepting this bur- 
den of human failings and miseries and “‘becoming obedient even 
to the death of the cross,’’ Christ made full atonement and satis- 
faction for all mankind. 

Prayer must be made to God because He is infinitely above 
the creature. Christ’s prayers and supplications are willed by God. 
What He prays for is always granted. He is “‘heard for His rever- 
ence,”’ St. Paul tells us (Heb. 5, 7). And these petitions are ex- 
pressed by Christ Himself in the Our Father. They are honored 
without fail by the Father, because they are ever directed anew by 
our eternal Highpriest and our Mediator between us and the Father 
in heaven. 

“Christ is heard for His reverence.”” His highpriestly oblation 
of Himself merited for all men abundant graces through which 
we receive pardon, justification, joy and glory. This St. Paul ex- 
presses clearly in his letter to the Hebrews: ‘“We are sanctified by 
the oblation of the body of Jesus Christ’”’ (10, 10). 


From the cross all graces flow to us. We are redeemed by the 
love and blood of Christ. This blood of the crucified Savior has 
a powerful appeal with the heavenly Father. ‘““You are come to 
Jesus, the Mediator of the New Testament, and to the sprinkling 
of blood, which speaketh better than the blood of Abel. See that 
you refuse Him not that speaketh” (Heb. 12, 24-25). This blood 
cries to Heaven as Abel’s did; yet not for vengeance, but for grace 
and mercy. “He that spared not even His own Son, . . . how hath 
He not also, with Him, given us all things?’’ (Rom. 8, 32). In 
the blood of Christ we have been made rich, that henceforth “‘no 
grace is wanting to you”’ (1 Cor. 1, 7). In Christ Jesus, our High- 
priest, we find all; He is our salvation, the source of all our per- 
fection. 
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FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


There is another vital truth which must be kept in mind. 
Christ, even now in a glorious manner, continues His sacrifice for 
our salvation and His acting as our Mediator. To the Hebrews St. 
Paul wrote on this point, ‘He continueth forever, hath an ever- 
lasting pritsthood . . . always living to make intercession for us” 
(Heb. 7, 24, 25). Henceforward He stands before the face of His 
Father to intercede for us, showing Him His wounds which for- 
ever will be a glorious pledge of His sacrificial death upon the 
cross. As the Head of the Church He unites to His oblation our 
adoration, our thanksgiving, our expiation and our supplication 
—applying His merits, His satisfactions, His sacrifice to our work 
of salvation. He is the source of our hope, of our trust in God, St. 
Paul admonishing us: ‘“‘Let us go therefore with confidence to the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy and find grace in sea- 
sonable aid’’ (Heb. 4, 16). It is for this reason that the Church 
addresses her daily petitions for grace to the heavenly Father in the 
name of Jesus Christ, our Savior and Highpriest, as you will note 
when joining the priest in the Sacrifice of the altar. Whenever we 
as members of Christ’s mystical body close our prayers with the 
words of the Church, ‘““Through our Lord Jesus Christ,’ we pro- 
claim the fact that He is our Mediator with the Father and that we 
expect through His continual intercession in heaven all that we 
have asked for in our prayers. 

We have still another marvel of Christ’s priesthood before us; 
it is the holy sacrifice of the Mass on our altars. It is indeed true 
that the sacrifice of the Cross is the one and only Sacrifice, sufficing 
for all. But it is the will of our Lord that it be renewed each day 
in many places, to apply its fruits to souls. And how is this ac- 
complished? Christ chooses certain men with whom He deigns to 
share His priesthood. This He does whenever priests are ordained 
in His Church. At that solemn occasion the bishop extends his 
hands over the head of him whom he is to consecrate and calls the 
Holy Ghost down upon his soul. Thereupon the Holy Spirit de- 
scends upon that soul and bestows upon it the dignity and power 
of Christ’s priesthood. The newly ordained priest is thereby en- 
abled to identify himself with Christ when offering the holy sacri- 
fice of the Mass, to stand as mediator between God and the faithful 
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people and to dispense the graces of Christ to them. In the New 
Testament we have Calvary upon our altars; and as the sacrifice 
of the Cross is the key to all the mysteries of Christ, its renewal 
upon our altars stands in the center of all religious celebrations of 
the entire church year. Whether it is Advent, Christmas, Lent, 
Easter, Pentecost or any other feast or holy season that is at hand, 
holy Mass forms the nucleus of the occasion. The best way for us 
to solemnize any feast is to participate in it and dispose ourselves 
in such a manner that we receive the fruit peculiar to it, and this 
can best be done by assisting in the spirit of the feast at the sacri- 
fice of the Mass and uniting ourselves, by holy Communion, to 
Him who as Priest and Victim offers Himself for us upon the altar. 


In holy Communion we receive into our soul Him who is 
our merciful Highpriest, who desires to give homage to the Fa- 
ther in us and through us, who in today’s Gospel tells us: “‘Amen, 
amen, I say to you: If you ask the Father anything in my name, 
He will give it you.”” Indeed, in holy Mass we have our eternal 
Highpriest and all powerful Mediator with us. It is for us that He 
offered Himself once in a bloody manner upon the cross, and now 
offers Himself daily in an unbloody manner upon our altars. Let 
us give due thanks to Him for His ineffable gifts and humbly im- 
plore His graces. How beautiful is this petition for prayer expressed 
in today’s Mass! At the Collect we ask God from whom all good 
things come that He may “grant to us by His inspiration to think 
those things that are right and do them under His guidance’’; and 
after holy Communion we say: “Grant us, O Lord, to desire that 
which is right, and to obtain what we desire.”’ 


Shall we not then be more solicitous in future to assist at the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass as often as it is in our power to do so 
and to unite ourselves as closely as possible with the priest at the 
altar, and through him with our Highpriest and Mediator? And 
will this practice not be powerful enough to form us into other 
Christs, such as the heavenly Father desires us to be unto His glory 
and unto our own sanctification? Amen. 


JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 
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SOME HELPS TOWARDS “PRAYING THE MASS” 


AVING found during the first years of my Catholic 
life that the Missal was a puzzling book, and being 
now so thoroughly in sympathy with those who 
want to make it better appreciated and used—and 
thereby, to assist towards a more convinced and 
whole-hearted offering of the Mass by each one of the faithful ac- 
cording to his or her status, I am venturing to mention the simple 
ideas that follow. I know they are not original or very scientific; 
but I have found them helpful when dealing with people of good 
will who are not learned nor exorbitantly devout. 


Take for example the prayers that follow immediately upon 
the Consecration, which, if any, we would like to say whole- 
heartedly. To many they may seem, at first, “‘all of a piece,’’ and 
seldom to be couched in words that we spontaneously would use. 
(Who would spontaneously say—anyway, what child or ordinary 
person would say—de tuis donis ac datis—iube haec perferri per 
manus sancti angeli tui—in sublime altare tuum—and which of 
us, in our ordinary prayers, think of mentioning Abraham and 
Melchisedech, let alone Abel?) The thing seems to me easier if we 
notice the three ‘‘blocks’’ of prayer into which this prayer falls: 
Unde et memores—we concentrate on what we are giving—hos- 
tam puram etc.; and indeed, de tuis donis is a very ‘“‘eucharistic’’ 
expression—we are grateful to God who has made it possible for 
us to offer any such thing. Supra quae—we concentrate on the fact 
that God accepts it, and look back to the world history of ac- 
ceptances—God “‘accepts’’ even from the pagans; for, I really can- 
not see what else Melchisedech was, at least technically. At that 
time everyone was ‘‘pagan’’ save Abraham to whom alone officially 
God’s revelation had been given. Anyhow, first, we reflect on the 
Gift; then, on its acceptance. Then, in Supplices Te rogamus, we 
concentrate on the arrival of the Gift in God’s presence only that 
it may fall back upon ourselves in showers of grace and celestial 
benediction. This seems to me to differentiate these three parts of 
that prayer, so that each has its separate value and seizes hold of 
our attention. 
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Another small subdivision. In the Unde et memores itself, 
we tell God that we indeed remember and commemorate Christ's 
Passion, as He told us we were to—“‘yes, but also,”’ nec non et, His 
Resurrection—‘‘and more even than that,’’ sed et—His glorious 
Ascension. Nothing in our faith stops short at the Crucifixion. 
Christianity is not a religion of death. Mass itself concentrates on 
the Passion only because it earns us Life, Life “‘concreted,’’ so to § 
say, in Jesus Christ, over whom death has no more dominion and 
who is living and is King (regnat vivus). 

Harm seems to me to be done by taking the Mass all in a 
lump, and for granted. Its splendid sentences do risk becoming 
mere formulas; and perhaps only by breaking up the paragraphs, 
each into its separate significance and value, can we make each to 
come alive. 

We all know, too, the Roman way of piling up words almost 
as lawyers do, so as to cover every possible loophole and prevent 
the counsel for the defense being able to put up any kind of show 
against one! And we are apt, maybe, to rattle off haec dona, haec 
munera, haec sancta sacrificia illibata, for example, as a mere triple 
way of saying one thing. In the Words of the Missal, I ventured 
to try to distinguish (perhaps finnickingly) between the meanings 
of words forming such groups in the Missal. But just before the 
Lesser Elevation there is a series of words that certainly do not 
mean the same thing, but to each of which we may not always 
attach its separate value. Yet those values are great, and the climax 
is superb. Per quem haec omnia . . . semper bona creas, sanctificas, 
vivificas, et praestas nobis. 

Quite apart from the history of this little bit of Mass, we 
see that we first recognize and are grateful that it is, thanks to our 
Lord, that the eucharistic bread and wine so much as exist (sine 
Ipso factum est nihil); then, that they are “‘sanctified,’’ i.e., set 
apart, differentiated for their purpose; then, that they are “‘brought 
to life’’—they are no mere “‘holy’’ thing, like a blessed medal, but 
a living thing; then, that they are “‘blessed,’’ i.e., meant to be fruit- 
ful, productive and powerful; and then—are all handed over to 
us! “‘And to us dost give them,’’ concludes the passage in a sort of 
triumphant ecstacy of gratitude. 
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TOWARDS “PRAYING THE MASS” 


I will not linger upon the next magnificent words: “‘By means 
of Him, and along with Him, and in Him, there is for Thee, al- 
mighty Father . . . all honor and glory.’’ Through—with—in— 
each word deserves deep meditation; but I have loved to recall that 
the sentence finishes not with sit—‘‘may there be’’—but with the 
assertion est. All honor and glory are as a matter of fact mounting 
to God. What satisfaction, when one is saying Mass, to reflect that 
this is not like Office, that I “‘try to say properly,’’ and hope that 
the prayers of Aperi will be answered; but that independently of 
me and my best efforts, Mass is offered, is giving to God all that 
it contains, and all that He deserves. Hence I would like to see 
this Lesser Elevation become felt as in truth the greater one; for, 
the “‘elevation’’ at the Consecration was late-introduced, for the 
sake of the faithful, that they might “‘see God’’; but this Eleva- 
tion is simply for the sake of God, and cannot fail of its purpose 
or its claim. 

A system that has seemed to me very useful is to emphasize 
the meaning of Dominus vobiscum, according to the place in which 
it is said. I suppose one could quite legitimately regard it as end- 
ing up some section of the liturgy; but one can also think of it as 
preparing for what is going to follow. On each occasion, the priest 
wishes to the people the special presence of God, and, in a sense, 
asserts it. But when does he do this? 

First, just before the prayers, The Lord be with you to listen. 
Even a child can be thrilled through with the thought that God is 
there—to hear what he has to ask. Thereupon he will ask; he 
need not “‘pray’’ the actual Collect; but he will be asking when 
the Church is asking, and along with the Church. And he will 
come to Mass having prepared petitions, and he will put power 
into the petition, and who can doubt but that God will answer 
these innocent requests! 

Then, the priest says his Dominus vobiscum just before the 
Gospel. The Lord is there just then, because He wants to tell us 
something. The child can easily realize that he must not expect 
to hear with his ears, though I shouldn’t wonder if he went nearer 
to doing so than we, just because we arrive with our minds so 
stuffed full of all sorts of things that they prevent our listening. 
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How good a prayer is a listening prayer! And in very many ways, 
God can make His whisper—His good message—reach our souls. 

Then, he says it just before the Offertory. Our Lord is there 
to receive. How lovely is the response of the generous heart of 
childhood! I hear that in some Belgian school, each child then 
brings up the particle that he wants to be consecrated for his Com- 
munion. The idea is fine and in keeping with history; still, it holds 
up the Mass, and may not win everyone's approval. But anyone 
can learn to come to Mass not quite empty-handed. In parenthesis, 
could it be more generally taught that though Mass stipends are, 
no doubt, a sort of quid pro quo for the priest’s supreme day’s 
work—a thing that never carries conviction to the youth of our 
modern generation at any rate—they also are a true way in which 
the laity participates in the Sacrifice? Let people, by all means, 
think of and feel the stipend as a sacrifice, even as painful. Whether 
or not the priest needs them, whether or not Mass is a “‘labor’’ for 
him to say—Christ on His cross suffered, and I will not have Cal- 
vary (so to say) re-enacted for my sake, if I do not suffer a little 
too. I don’t deny that I wish that stipends, or the support of one’s 
pastors, could be attached to anything rather than Mass. To out- 
siders it infallibly looks as if a Mass were being bought, and it is 
one of the major “‘scandals’’ in the way of Protestants. But let us 
try never to come to Mass without something that we can “‘offer”’ 
Him and ask Him to accept. Before the Preface, God is undoubted- 
ly to be there to receive our thanks. If we emphasize that, the ‘‘Eu- 
charist”’ regains its essential meaning; and, Habemus ad Dominum 
could be uttered by the whole church-full with so much conviction! 

Immediately after the Communion, Dominus vobiscum can 
be, simply, a recognition of His special presence within us (for, 
let us hope that all are taught to make at least a “‘spiritual’’ Com- 
munion, since Communion of some sort is an integrating part of 
the Sacrifice) ; and before the Jte Missa est, a sort of reminder that 
though now we leave the church, we do not leave Christ behind, 
but keep Him with us. 

While our Lord is actually on the altar, the Church (though 
extracting from us the same reply, Et cum Spiritu tuo) does not 
say Dominus vobiscum. With (to me) profound reverence, she 
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TOWARDS “PRAYING THE MASS” 


does not wish the Lord’s presence to us—she feels that He could 
not possibly be more there than He is. But she wishes to us His 
enduring peace—that substantial active family-good-will that the 




















Roman implied by pax—so much more than mere non-conflict. 

May these simple considerations be of service to one or the 
other, and also serve as my act of homage to the great work in 
which ORATE FRATRES plays so eminent a part: 


C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 
London, England 


The Church does not wish to conceal her mysteries 
from the faithful. It is rather her very ardent desire that 

























her children should understand all the wealth and beauty 
of her divine worship; hence she obliges and admonishes 
her priests to unfold to the people the meaning of the 
celebration of the mystical Sacrifice by clearly and de- 
voutly explaining from time to time the holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass with all its ceremonies and prayers in the 
school-room and in the church, in the catechetical in- 
structions and in sermons. . . . The Council (TRID. 
SESS. 22, CAP. 8) commands pastors of souls, that 
during the celebration of Mass they frequently explain 
some part of what has been read in the Mass, and that 
especially on Sundays and holidays they give instruction 
of some mystery of this most holy Sacrifice.—Dr. 
NICHOLAS GIHR: The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 1903, 
p. 321. 
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THE PSALMIST’S UNDYING HOPE 


INCE the Church in her liturgy makes extensive use 
of the psalms, one who daily participates in this lit- 
urgy now and then finds himself thinking of the in- 
spired composer of the portions of the sacred text. 
With him the participant, ever intent upon confi- 
dently litting up his soul to his Maker, as he was, cannot but feel 
a certain kinship. Apart, then, from liturgical worship, it may be 
well to reflect a little on the characteristic note of this kinship, 
especially since the Church herself again and again sounds this note 
in her prayers, in her blessings, in the administration of the sacra- 
ments, at the altar, and at the grave. In the psalms we find the 
royal singer ever recurring to this note of hope, whether in the 
tenor of confidence, dependence, trust, anticipation or assurance, 
and no matter in what mood or situation or hour he happened 
to find himself. It is dominant and sustaining in the liturgy, as 
it is in the hearts of all whose foremost desire is God and who by 
His ways are striving to reach Him. 


From his early days as a shepherd to those as king and until 
his dying day, David’s hope and confidence in his Maker had the 
true ring. He sought God’s ways and to carry out His will; and 
in this harmony of wills he detected at once the secrets of lasting 
security and of great achievement. Thus having once boldly 
strangled and killed the beasts that carried off his sheep, and con- 
fronted with the task of slaying a giant, he could say: ‘“The Lord 
who delivered me out of the paw of the lion and the paw of the 
bear, He will deliver me out of the hand of the Philistine’ (1 
Kings 17, 34-37). With that same confidence he bore up under 
Saul’s envy, hatred and repeated persecutions. What otherwise stout 
heart would not quiver on being commanded to play the harp be- 
fore a mad king who with a spear tried to pin him to the wall! 
Twice the player stepped aside, and Saul realized that the Lord was 
with David (Ib. 18, 10-12). 


The Lord remained with him throughout his career—a suc- 
cession of wonderful escapes and exploits, and of victories over 
enemies abroad and of his own household—with one exception. 
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THE PSALMIST’S UNDYING HOPE 


Painfully yet confidently, after his dismal evil hour, David again 
sought the Lord, and again found Him. Although punishments 
and calamities would come upon the royal house, God would not 
forsake him, for had He not in him sought “‘a man according to 
His own heart’’ (Ib. 13, 14)? Nor would the great king again 
forsake the Lord his God to his dying hour. It was then that for 
the last time he gave expression to that Heaven-sent harmony 
within him: ‘‘He is all my salvation and all my will: neither is 
there ought thereof that springeth not up’’ (2 Kings 23, 5). 


Years later, the son of Sirach remembered the mighty war- 
rior and grateful king with this tribute: ‘‘In all his works he gave 
thanks to the Holy One and to the Most High with words of 
glory. With his whole heart he praised the Lord and loved God 
that made him; and He gave him power against his enemies; and 
he set singers before the altar, and by their voices he made sweet 
melody. And to the festivals he added beauty and set in order the 
solemn times even to the end of his life, that they should praise the 
holy name of the Lord and magnify the holiness of God’’ (Ecclus. 
47, 10-12). 


The psalms which, it is generally agreed, David himself com- 
posed, are seventy-three in number. These are either superscribed 
by his name or are cited as referring to him in the New Testament. 
According to their Vulgate numeration, these are: 2-31; 33-40; 
50-64; 67-69; 85; 102; 107-109; 121; 123; 130; 132; 137- 
144. In all of these, with the possible exception of 132, the royal 
psalmist sounds the note of hope or confidence in God, either ac- 
tually or implied, by bidding others to hope likewise or upraiding 
those who do not trust in God, either aspiring to the aid of the 
Most High or gratefully praising Him for having been heard. 
Among them, to give a few instances, are the following: 

“‘O Lord my God, in Thee have I put my trust: save me from all them 
that persecute me, and deliver me’’ (7, 2). 


“And let them trust in Thee who know Mad name: for Thou hast not 
forsaken them that seek Thee, O Lord’ (9, 11). 


‘‘The Lord is my firmament, my refuge, and Ad deliverer. My God is 
my helper and in Him will I put my trust” (17, 3). 


“Some trust in chariots and po in horses: but we will call upon the 
name of the Lord our God” (19, 
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“‘Though I should walk in the midst of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evils, for Thou art with me’ (22, 4). 


“To Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my soul. In Thee, O my God, | 
put my trust’’ (24, 1-2). 


*‘The Lord is my helper and my protector: in Him hath my heart con- 
fided, and I have been helped’ (27, 7). 


“In Thee, O Lord, have I hoped; let me never be confounded’’ (30, 2). 


“Have mercy on me, O God, have mercy on me: for my soul trusteth 
in Thee. And in the shadow of Thy wings will I hope until iniquity pass 
away’ (56, 2). 


“‘O God, come to my assistance; O Lord, make haste to help me’ (69, 2). 


“Cast thy care upon the Lord, and He shall sustain thee: He shall not 
suffer the just to waver forever’’ (54, 23). 


“In peace in the selfsame I will sleep and I will rest: for Thou, O Lord, 
singularly hast settled me in hope”’ (4, 9-1 

The royal singer of God’s praises knew no pessimism, and no 
illusion save the one of his own causing. He well knew that funda- 
mental soundness of one’s life activities and security in carrying 
them to completion depended upon well-ordered hope. He was 
aware of God’s goodness, power and faithfulness; he had vision 
enough to comprehend his endeavors under the likeness of eternity; 
he entered into the designs of his Maker, and what He gave him 
to do he carried out with full confidence in His help. In a word, 
David realized in God the object of his life, as well as the necessity 
of trusting in His help so as to attain to Him. The sustaining power 
of such a hope amid dangers and persecutions and sufferings, how- 
ever great, can be understood. Such a hope is in David concretely 
represented. A hope such as this induces one to make of one’s life 
a means, an instrument, whereby, with the Creator’s endowments 
of talents and grace, one can arrive at its end and purpose. In ac- 
cord with the eternal Will, this instrument is capable of producing 
soul-satisfying and God-pleasing harmonies. But if the chord 
upon which hope is sounded becomes weakened and slack, as David 
in an unguarded moment aliowed his to become, then a discordant 
presumption or inane optimism is the result; and if it is stretched 
beyond its constituent range, it snaps—there is the void of despair 
and, in the words of Isaias (24, 18), ‘‘the melody of the harp is 
silent.”’ 

Of this the Church—the militant Church on earth—is well 
aware, for like David and in his words, she places her hope and 
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confidence in God alone. Turning to the liturgical books, we find 
preceding the prayers of blessing the familiar “‘Adjutorium nos- 
trum in nomine Domini, qui fecit coelum et terram.—Our help 
is in the name of the Lord, who made heaven and earth’’ (123, 8). 
The hours of the Divine Office begin with ‘Deus in adjutorium. 
... O God, come to my assistance; O Lord, make haste to help 
me” (69, 2). The Mass of the first Advent Sunday with which 
the Church begins her new year, is the Mass “‘Ad Te levavi,”’ be- 
ginning, ‘““To Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my soul. In Thee, 
O my God, I put my trust” (24, 1-2). That note we find fre- 
quently repeated during Lent, especially in the early part. During 
the other lenten Masses, the Masses of the Rogation and Ember 
days, and in many during the time after Pentecost, hope and con- 
fidence are often expressed, in one part of the text or another. 

On praying, singing, worshiping God in the words of the 
inspired writer, words that have resounded down the ages to this 
day, do we not well in also cultivating an awareness of our com- 
panionship with him who is continuing his glorious task. before 
the throne of God? (The Church has inscribed him in her calen- 
dar of saints, the Roman Martyrology, and commemorates him on 
December 29.) With him we ought, then, to be attuned to “‘sing 
wisely’’ (Ps. 46, 8), and so that, as St. Benedict bids us, ‘‘our 
mind may be in harmony with our voice’ (Holy Rule, Ch. 19). 
Thus “if the psalm prays, pray ye,’’ St. Augustine reminds us 
(In Ps. 30, serm. 3.); “‘and if it sings in sorrow, do likewise; and 
if it rejoices, rejoice; and if it hopes, hope.” 


REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 











THE CHURCH AND THE MUSICIAN 


T is perhaps temerarious to attempt to prove that there 
has been within the Church, through much of her 
history, a struggle between ecclesiastical authority 
and musicians. But even while we understand by the 
Church, her inner life and thought, by musician, a § 

man who earnestly and piously endeavors to perfect and develop 
church music for the honor of God, the case of Church versus 
musician can be clearly delineated. Ostensibly the aim of both 
contestants is the same, but there exists the hidden issue between 
conservatism and progressivism. The Church insists that in the 
matter of ecclesiastical music perfection has been approached as 
closely as possible in the plainchant. The musician’s Faustian soul 
presses him forever onward, searching new expression even in so 
seemingly exhausted a field as musical prayer. The weapons are 
much the same today as they have always been: official decrees of 
preference by the Church, experiment and indifference to decrees 
on the part of musicians. 

It has been the constant and amusing characteristic of mu- 
sicians and singers to avoid as cleverly as possible the spirit of 
church legislation while clinging to the letter. In modern times 
the primacy accorded plainchant is often glossed over, and the 
fact that other kinds of music are permitted is seized on avidly— 
even to the exclusion of the official music. 

Musicians were more ingenious in the past. Take the instance 
of the faulx-bourdon. No one knows its precise origin or why it 
should be called false bass, but an excellent hypothesis has been 
advanced (by H. E. Wooldridge). In the fourteenth century there 
was little composition, except for the constant flow of folk songs, 
the harmonists in most cases devoting their energies to fitting two 
or more of these tunes together. They had so little success with 
these arrangements that when they invaded the church precincts 
with them, Pope John XXII ordered an eight-day suspension with- 
out pay for all singers who indulged in them. The ordinance was 
effective for many years after the Pope’s death, so evidently its 
justice and intelligence were generally recognized. However, he 
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THE CHURCH AND THE MUSICIAN 


had allowed on great feasts, instead of the plainchant, the singing 
of the organum, an arrangement by which the same tune or plain- 
song melody was sung at three different pitches at the same time. 
These usually consisted of the regular melody at the most con- 
yenient pitch together with the same melody a fourth above and 
a fifth below. The singers seized on their permission to do this as 
an excuse to experiment. 

First of all, they took the melody at a fourth above and 
lowered it so that it was in between the other two parts. This 
was not exactly organum in the approved style, but it was close 
enough to it to make a protest unreasonable. The music as thus 
written was not an abrupt departure from the ordinance of the 
Church, so the musicians left it the way it was on paper. The fal- 
sity of the whole situation lay in the next step. When they sang 
this music in three voices, its bass was a false bass because that part 
was sung an octave higher than it was written; the result was that 
a musically heretical concord of thirds and sixths was sung in- 
stead of the permissible fourths and fifths of the organum. Though 
the ears of the congregation protested, the singers could point with 
righteous indignation to their written music and lay the whole 
blame on the stupidity of their hearers. The gnosis of the musicians 
was sufficiently occult to deceive even the elect. 

Though in this misdemeanor of theirs is to be found one of 
the really important steps forward toward modern harmony, they 
certainly had no real appreciation of the reason for the Church's 
insistence on the plainsong or at least the cacophonous organum 
—which was simply that in these forms the music did not distract 
attention from the text that was being sung. They were militant 
against the principle that music should subordinate itself to the 
words. 

This is a far cry from the earlier and saner time when the 
plainsong melodies, which were too long for the. comparatively 
few words of text, were farced in order to make them more intel- 
ligible. That is, words were inserted into the texts in order to pre- 
vent mere vocalizing. When there were too many neums, they 
sang ‘‘Lord, who made the world, have mercy on us,”’ instead of 
“Lord, have mercy on us.’’ While farcing, too, came to be an 
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abuse, at least it was more sensible, and one would think that the 
musicians would have hesitated a long time before going to the 
other extreme, practically doing away with the words entirely. 


Then, of course, there was that period of wild experiment 
and display of what was regarded as harmonizing skill when voices 
were multiplied beyond all reason. Ockeghem, for instance, wrote 
a motet in thirty-two voices. This type of music, which completely 
obliterated any intelligibility in the word-text, marks the high tide 
of the overemphasis of pure music at the expense of the word ele- 
ment which is only now receding. It continued all through the 
classical period as the Masses of Mozart and Beethoven show. It 
was not until the legislation of Pius X began to have its effect in 
recent years, that composers of liturgical music have gone back to 
the principle that in church music the words have at least an 
equal importance with the music. 

We cannot reproach present-day musicians with the glaring 
errors of former times, for nearly all the harmonized church music 
now appearing is of liturgical length and feeling; but the same 
spirit of opposition between church authority and the artistic soul 
is still much in evidence—which is to say that plainchant has not 
yet taken its place of primacy accorded it by the latest decrees of 
the Church. Musicians are all ready to give it the first place of honor 
or dignity, just so primacy does not mean that they will have to 
use it more than they do harmonized music. This latter, of course, 
is the only thing that counts. The Church’s continued insistence 
on a practical primacy of that sort will be met by the usual argu- 
ments to the effect that art must progress, as well as by the seem- 
ingly irrefutable one that artists, and composers especially, must 
live. A reconciliation of two so variant viewpoints is difficult. 
Until, which may never be, the conviction that plainchant from its 
nature as vocal, properly restrained, musically simple prayer, is the 
most nearly perfect church music producible—until that conviction 
is borne upon the majority of practical musicians, the struggle will 
go on, even though at times it degenerates into a polite difference 
of opinion. 

KENNETH RYAN 
White Bear, Minnesota 
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THROUGH CHRIST OUR LORD 
ON THE “‘CHRIST-LIFE SERIES IN RELIGION” 


a HE purpose of the Christian religion is ‘‘to assimilate 
man to God through Christ; to form mankind, there- 
fore, in the likeness of Christ. Christianus alter Chris- 
tus—the Christian is another Christ. The purpose of 
F the Christian religion is to sanctify, to spiritualize, 
to deify mankind, to bring us as transfigured Christians to the 
transfigured Christ. This is accomplished through sacrifice and 
sacrament and prayer, that is, through the liturgy. The purpose 
of the liturgy is the transfiguration of human souls.’” 

Thus, in succinct terms, Abbot Herwegen states the purpose 
of the Christian religion and the means of attaining this noble 
purpose. It is obvious that religion is not meant for the intellect 
alone; it must touch the heart and move the will to action. Reli- 
gion is a living vibrating worship of God, the Lord and Creator 
of all things. 

Speaking of His mission, Christ once said, “‘I am come that 
they may have life, and have it more abundantly” (John 10, 10). 
Now the life of which Christ spoke is sanctifying grace; it is a 
sharing in the very life of God, imparted to us through Christ our 
Lord. The Christian religion, therefore, is life in its totality, that 
is, life in Christ. 

The purpose of the Christian religion is likewise the ultimate 
end of Catholic education, for Catholic education has to do with 
just this sublime work of bringing children into contact with 
Christ, and helping them to partake abundantly of the divine life 
of Christ, to the end that they may be transformed into Christ. 

This transfiguration of souls into the likeness of Christ is 
accomplished, according to Abbot Herwegen, “through sacrifice 
and sacrament and prayer, that is, through the liturgy.’’ For it is 
through the life-giving and life-preserving activity of the Church 
that Christ sanctifies the souls of men and transforms them into 
Himself for the glory of His heavenly Father. 





1 Dom Ildefons Herwegen, The Art-Principle of the Liturgy, tr. the Reverend 
William Busch (Collegeville, Minnesota, 1931), pp. 15-16. 
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Having seen the purpose of the Christian religion and the 
means of accomplishing this purpose in the sacred liturgy, the ques- 
tion arises: What should be the nature of the religion course in our 
schools? It is clear at the outset that the religion course should have 
the same object as religion itself. It should be the medium through 
which the purpose of religion is furthered. 

To attain the objectives set forth in the preceding paragraphs, 
the religion course should have a solid liturgical basis. More than 
that, the liturgy must be the very fibre of its being. The liturgy is 
not merely a phase of religious instruction; it is the life of Christ 
in His Church; it is the glorious, triumphant Christ teaching and 
sanctifying His members who are of good will. It is through the 
sacred liturgy that Christ instructs and transforms souls into Him- 
self. The work of the teacher in religion, then, is to bring chil- 
dren to a conscious participation in the sacred liturgy, wherein 
Christ Himself teaches and sanctifies them. 

The course in religion should be well graded to suit the physi- 
cal and mental growth of children. Their esthetic and emotional 
life should be satisfied through the manifestation of the beauty of 
the Christian life. The course in religion should be dynamic, pro- 
viding for an ever increasing understanding of the truths of our 
holy faith and for a richer and more intelligent participation in 
the life of the Church, the mystical body of Christ. 

In the arranging of such a course, we must begin with the 
little children. Liturgical life in all its sublimity and grandeur is 
meant for them as much as for adults. Thus did our Lord think 
when He said, ‘‘Suffer the little children to come unto me; and for- 
bid them not; for of such is the kingdom of God’’ (Mk. 10, 14). 


The whole reaction of children to religion shows how in- 
tensely they yearn for God. True, we have no objective tests to 
measure the growth of children in the life of Christ, for the forma- 
tion of Christ in souls is a supernatural end accomplished by the 
Holy Ghost who is lavish in His gifts beyond all human power to 
imagine. Eternity alone will disclose the marvelous workings of 
divine grace in the souls of children. 

The divine life which Christ came to give in abundance, He 
wills to bestow with divine generosity on the little ones, the young- 
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THROUGH CHRIST OUR LORD 


est members of His mystical body. It is His will that from the 
dawn of reason, children should be helped not only to know, but 
especially to live their holy religion. Even while very young, chil- 
dren should be encouraged to live fully as Christians, sharing ac- 
cording to their capacities the rights and privileges which are 
theirs as members of the mystical body. It is the will of Christ 
that His life and virtues should be reproduced in His members, 
and that these grow daily more and more in likeness to Him. In 
each of them, He desires that it be accomplished which was said of 
Him, “‘And the Child grew and waxed strong, full of wisdom; 
and the grace of God was in Him’”’ (Luke 2, 40). 


It is with this understanding of the nature and divine pur- 
pose of the Christian religion, and with an intense realization that 
this holy end of religion is accomplished through the liturgy of the 
Church, that the Christ-Life Series in Religion’ has been prepared. 


There are four books in this series, designed for use in the 
elementary school: God our Father (grades one and two); A 
Child of God (grades three and four); The Kingdom of God 
(grades five and six); Through Christ our Lord (grades seven 
and eight). 

While the text for each grade is adapted to the abilities of 
the children for whom it is intended, there are some fundamental 
concepts which recur frequently throughout the series. There is, for 
example, the endeavor to keep in the child’s mind the concept of 
God as our heavenly Father, and its corollary, our life as children 
of God. The mediatorship of Christ, our life in Christ, the Church 
as the mystical body of Christ, are themes which enter into the 
very warp and woof of the books of the Christ-Life Series. Inas- 
much as its objective is the formation of the Christ-life in chil- 
dren. there is in each of the books an emphasis on the truth of the 
activity of Christ through the sacred liturgy and an endeavor to 
bring the children into contact with Christ in the liturgy. Accord- 
ingly, the holy Mass, the sacraments, the liturgical year, and the 





2 Dom Virgil Michel, O.8S.B., Ph.D., Dom Basil Stegmann, 0O.8.B., 8.T.D., 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, and the Sisters of St. Dominic, Mary- 
wood, Grand Rapids, Michigan. These books are now in the process of publi- 
cation by the Macmillan Co., New York. It is expected that they will be ready for 
the next school-year. 
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sacramentals are presented in each book, with the degree of detail 
suited to each particular grade. 

The motif of the text God our Father is the love of our Fa- 
ther in heaven for His children on earth. The theme appears first 
in the story of the origin of all the things which the child sees 
about him. He learns that all the beautiful and wonderful things 
which he sees were made by God his Father for love of him, and 
he is urged to a return of love to God who “‘has first loved us.’’ The 
tenderness of God's love for us is seen in His sending of His divine 
Son to be our Savior and in all the events connected with the life 
and sufferings and death of our Lord. These sacred mysteries in the 
life of our Lord are narrated in the order of their historic occur- 
rence, without any emphasis, in this first presentation, on the re- 
enactment of these mysteries throughout the liturgical year. It is 
intended, however, that the study of these mysteries should be 
timed so as to coincide with the feasts which celebrate them. 


The establishment of the Catholic Church and our initiation 
into the family of God through the sacrament of Baptism, the com- 
mandments, and the sacrament of Penance, are set forth in their 
true light as fulfilments of the divine love in our regard. It is but 
natural that as children realize more and more the goodness of 
God toward them, they will be more and more stimulated to de- 
sire to make some fitting return for so great a love. How eagerly, 
then, they will learn of the holy sacrifice of the Mass—the heavenly 
exchange of gifts between God and man, as a witness to the love 
which unites us children of God to our heavenly Father. (This 
first book is also adapted to prepare the little children for the sacra- 
ments of Confession and Communion. ) 

In the text A Child of God, the children are led to a better 
understanding of the blessed happiness of the life of a Christian, 
a “child of God,” and to a deeper realization of the obligations of 
their royal birth in Baptism. This text acquaints the child with the 
liturgy, the holy Mass, the sacraments, the liturgical year, as the 
divinely established means whereby he can give honor and glory 
to his heavenly Father and be himself made holy and pleasing to 
God. He learns that the perfection of his life as a child of God lies 
in this, that he become ever more and more closely united, through 
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THROUGH CHRIST OUR LORD 


the sacred liturgy, with Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of God. Not 
only is the child given the knowledge of these saving truths, but he 
is urged to make them live in his own life, by a daily participation 
in the liturgy. 

The third book of the series, The Kingdom of God, presents 
first the story of ‘“The Kingdom of God in the Old Law,”’ tracing 
the loving providence with which God watched over His chosen 
people from the time of the calling of Abraham, until the time 
when the mystery of the Incarnation was accomplished. By this 
study of the Old Testament, the children are prepared for a better 
understanding of Part II of this text, ‘‘“God Establishes a New 
Kingdom Under the Headship of Christ.’’ The mysteries of the 
Incarnation and the Redemption are presented through a study of 
the liturgical year. The children learn that the new kingdom of 
God on earth is the mystical body of Christ, of which they are 
members. They learn, too, that on the day of their initiation into 
the mystical body of Christ they were told: “If thou wilt enter 
into life, keep the commandments.”’ Hence follows the study of the 
commandments. As members of Christ’s mystical body, the chil- 
dren have their own part to take in Christ’s supreme action, the 
sacrifice of the Mass; in the final unit of this text, they learn to 
know the holy Mass better and to participate in the Sacrifice more 
perfectly. 

“In this is my Father glorified; that you bring forth very 
much fruit and become my disciples’’ (John 15, 8). ‘‘And as the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself unless it abide in the vine, so 
neither can you unless you abide in me’’ (John 15, 4). As the 
end of religion is the glorification of God through the sanctification 
of men, and as this two-fold end is accomplished solely through 
our union with Christ, our divine Highpriest, the final text of the 
Christ-Life Series, Through Christ our Lord, purposes to give the 
children a more thorough understanding of the réle of Christ in 
the divine plan of our adoption and sanctification unto God's glory. 
The development of this theme includes consideration of the me- 
diatorship of Christ, His sanctifying action in the sacred liturgy 
—the holy sacrifice of the Mass, the sacraments, the sacramentals, 
the liturgical year, and the hour prayers of the Church—and the 
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perfection of our life in Christ through the establishment within us 
of the mind ‘“‘which was also in Christ Jesus.”’ 

“The liturgy is the official expression of Catholicism, the 
divinely appointed means whereby the Church (as distinguished 
from groups of individual Catholics) propitiates and worships 
God. And so beautiful and so true is that expression that one can 
without the smallest exaggeration say that the liturgy is both a 
discipline in refinement and the safest means for penetrating Cath- 
olic dogma and Catholic morals. Where it is properly carried out, 


the teaching of religion will be easier and more fruitful. There , 


must be instruction in the classroom, certainly; but without a li- 


turgical foundation, that instruction is built on sand. There is lit- | 


tle use in teaching religion without having religion, and the Cath- 
olic religion is essentially liturgical.’ 


SISTER MARY ESTELLE, O.P. 
Marywood, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





1 Dr. Edwin Ryan, as quoted in Orate Fratres, Vol. IV (1929-30), p. 493. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE EXALTED DIGNITY OF THE CHURCH’S PRAYER 


(Translated from Priére Liturgique et Vie Chrétienne: Course and Conferences 
of Liturgical Weeks, Tome IX.) 


HE Church’s prayer derives its exalted dignity from 
the fact that it is properly a Christian prayer. By this 
I mean that the prayer of the Church is the prayer of 
Christ Himself, of the entire Christ, Christus totus, 
as St. Augustine says: the Chief and the faithful, the 

Head and the members, closely bound together in a single mystical 

body. 

The prayer of Christ while here on this earth, its perpetua- 
tion in the Church, the manner in which the faithful participate 
in it—tthese are the grand lines along which the development of 
this study will proceed. They will permit us, I hope, to arrive at 
the conclusion that the prayer of the Church is a Christian prayer, 
at the same time authentic, holy, and true. 

CHRIST’S PRAYER WHILE ON EARTH 

1. Christ’s Prayer was above all the Prayer of a Chief. 

To understand it we must here refer to the marvelous doctrine 
of capital grace. We shall state it without dwelling long upon it, 
since we have no other aim in view than to set down the principles 
capable of making us understand the nature of the Church’s prayer 
in that which follows. 

The humanity of Christ, by reason of the hypostatic union 
which unites Him personally and substantially to the Word, is 
closer to God than any other created being ever will be. Conse- 
quently, this humanity possesses an incomparable dignity and sanc- 
tity, for it really belongs to the only Son of God. And if it is 
true that, in the order of nature, the lower creatures should serve 
the higher, it is only just to acknowledge that all beings created 
by God must subject themselves to Christ and must unite in pay- 
ing Him homage. The God-man, because of His hypostatic union, 
is Chief and King of the entire universe—of angels and of men, 
of creatures spiritual and creatures material. ‘“Angels and men,” 
wrote the Sovereign Pontiff Pius XI in his encyclical Quas Primas, 
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“must not only adore Christ as God, but also submit to the au- 
thority which He possesses as man, for, solely by virtue of the 
hypostatic union, Christ has power over all creatures.” 

That which is true in the purely natural order holds with still 
greater force in the supernatural. It has pleased God in His infinite 
goodness to elevate intelligent and free creatures to His own level. 
Hence, by the same token, the union of the humanity of Christ to 
the Word demanded for this humanity the highest and most per- 
fect grace which could ever be accorded to a creature. Furthermore, 
in this domain of grace, all spiritual natures are inferior to Christ 
as regards their supernatural existence, and hence they must be 
subject to Him. Their sanctification depends on His, at least in this 
sense, that grace is given to them in proportion and in the meas- 
ure demanded by the fullness of Christ’s grace. Under this aspect 
equally Christ is the Chief and Head as well of angels as of men. 


But Christ came into this world to save sinful mankind, to 
restore it to its place in that divine life of which sin had deprived 
it. This is the essential part of His mission. Consequently, it is to 
our humanity in the first place and above all that Christ had to 
communicate salvation and sanctification. Without doubt, the 
angels constitute a part of Jesus’ spiritual kingdom. We have just 
said that the fullness of His grace is the measure of theirs; besides, 
they receive from Him abundant supernatural lights; finally, they 
are at His service to assist Him in the work of salvation which He 
must accomplish. Nevertheless, it is in a much more intimate man- 
ner that men belong to Christ; they form the principal part of His 
kingdom. Being man like ourselves, having experienced all our 
miseries, sin excepted, “‘a little lower,” says St. Paul, ‘‘than the 
angels’’ (Heb. 2, 7), Christ is our surety before God, charged 
with the duty of leading us back to God by taking upon Himself 
the burden of our faults and expiating for them in our stead. In 
Jesus and through Jesus we are able to recover the divine grace and 
friendship that were lost. He is our Chief and we are His faithful; 
He is our Head and we are His members, receiving life from Him 
and being led by Him to eternal felicity. 

Hence the prayer of Christ had to be the prayer of a Chief, 
and of a Chief responsible for the entire human family. 
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THE CHURCH’S PRAYER 
2. It was also the Prayer of a Priest. 


It is the duty of a priest to be the intermediary between God 
and men, to offer their prayers to God, and to cause to descend 
upon them divine favors. 


Since sin had separated man from God and rendered him in- 
capable of satisfying in justice for the infinite offense to the divine 
Majesty, it fell upon Christ alone to send up to God, in the name 
of fallen humanity, the homage of His adoration and of His love, 
to raise up to Him an ardent prayer in our favor, in order that the 
divine anger might be appeased and that our return in grace be 
accomplished. Man, by sin, had refused to recognize his absolute 
dependence upon his Creator; to a God who had called him to 
Himself, he denied his love; Christ, taking sinful man’s place, had 
to render to God this homage of submission and adoration, to offer 
to Him a protestation of His love, and precisely in this He com- 
pensated for the offense. Furthermore, by revolting against God, 
man had attached himself to the creature; he had deserved to ex- 
piate for this inordinate attachment by suffering and death: it re- 
mained for Christ to take upon Himself the expiation owed by 
man and to transform it into a sweet-smelling incense, capable of 
drawing down upon us mercy and pardon. 


And since external prayer is nothing else than the expression 
of the sentiments of the soul elevating itself to God, let us not be 
astonished to find on the lips of Christ that adoration and that 
total submission in love, that supplication for sinful humanity, 
that thanksgiving for all the blessings bestowed upon an ungrateful 
and rebellious creature by His mediation. ‘‘Father .. . not my will, 
but Thine be done’ (Luke 22, 42). “Father, into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit’ (Luke 23, 46). “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do” (Luke 23, 34). Father, “‘sanctify 
them in truth’’ (John 17, 17). ‘I confess to Thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, because Thou hast hidden these things 
from the wise and prudent and hast revealed them to little ones’’ 
(Luke 10, 21). ‘“‘Holy Father, keep them in Thy name whom 
Thou hast given me” (John 17, 11). “Father, I give Thee thanks 
that Thou hast heard me’ (John 11, 41). 
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To speak truly, these few words which we glean here and 
there from the Gospel only manifest to some extent the entire at- 
titude of Jesus during His earthly existence. In effect, His entire 
life was a prayer of adoration and submission to the divine will, a 
prayer of expiation, a prayer to the Father’s glory. ‘‘Sacrifices, and 
oblations, and holocausts Thou wouldst not. . . . Then said I: 
Behold, I come to do Thy will, O God” (Heb. 10, 7). “I came 
down from heaven, not to do my own will, but the will of Him 
that sent me” (John 6, 38). “I have glorified Thee on earth; I 
have finished the work Thou gavest me to do” (John 17, 4). 


From the first moment of His existence until His death, Jesus 
is the perfect Adorer of the Father, the authorized Suppliant with 
Him, and this without ceasing. ‘““The Son of God,’’ writes Car- 
dinal Berulle, ‘‘from the first moment of His life in His mother’s 
womb, consecrates Himself to the life, to the cross, to the death 
which is to come. And this oblation and first desire of Jesus is an 
action, not passing like ours, but permanent, partaking of the 
nature and of the state of eternity. It is a perpetual action and will, 
ceasing neither by day nor by night, never turned aside or inter- 
rupted by any other action, always in the state of actuality in His 
heart. As in the same heart there is a perpetual movement in which 
life consists, so this interior and spiritual movement has been per- 
petual in the heart and spirit of Jesus."” (Vie de Jesus, Ch. 26.) 

Calvary was but the crowning act, the fulfilment of this work 
of regeneration accomplished by Christ, the Chief and Priest of 
mankind. For Calvary is a perfect Sacrifice, and sacrifice is the 
highest expression of prayer, since it concentrates in itself, so to 
speak, all the aspects and all the modes: adoration in love, expia- 
tion, supplication, and thanksgiving. 

The prayer of Christ upon earth was the prayer of the only- 
begotten Son, in whom the Father placed all His affection, and, as 
such, it could not help being heard. We have the manifest proof 
of this in the glorification of the humanity of Jesus, which fol- 
lowed immediately upon His Sacrifice, in the Resurrection and in 
the Ascension. Therefore, with Christ our humanity also pene- 
trates into heaven and regains the good pleasure which it had lost 
through its own fault. If it had been only a question of Christ's 
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THE CHURCH'S PRAYER 


acquiring His own corporal glory, it would have been accorded 
to Him, since He had a sovereign claim upon it. But Christ is our 
Head, and, to repeat the words of the Apostle, “It became Him, 
for whom are all things, and by whom are all things, who had 
brought many children into glory, to perfect the Author of their 
salvation, by His passion. For both He that sanctifieth, and they 
who are sanctified, are all of one’’ (Heb. 2, 10, 11). For this rea- 
son, as St. Paul writes again, ““God, who is rich in mercy, for His 
exceeding charity wherewith He loved us, even when we were dead 
in sins, hath quickened us together in Christ . . . and hath raised 
us up together, and hath made us to sit together in the heavenly 
places, through Christ Jesus’’ (Ephes. 2, 4-6). The apostle could 
also say to the Corinthians: ‘‘If Christ be not risen again, then is 
our preaching in vain, and your faith is also vain’’ (1 Cor. 15, 14). 

The Resurrection and the Ascension are, then, for us the 
witnesses of our restoration to the grace and peace of God, obtained 
by the all-powerful prayer of Christ. 

But the prayer of Jesus, begun on earth, remains and con- 
tinues in heaven. St. Paul tells us that Christ intercedes for us 
without ceasing, living forever, semper vivens ad interpellandum 
pro nobis (Heb. 7, 25). The Savior Himself promised His apostles 
that, when He would have ascended to heaven, He would ask the 
Father to send them the Spirit. But during His mortal life, Christ 
was in a state of humiliation and abasement, which occasionally 
gave to His spoken prayer a form of supplication extremely humble 
and submissive: this was owing to the fact that He had to pay the 
debt of humanity to divine justice; He had to conquer His king- 
dom and open its gates to His faithful. In heaven, Christ is glori- 
fied; He enjoys the full possession of His merits and of His rights. 
Indeed, His intercession is always a prayer in the true sense of the 
word, for His human nature retains before God the humility of His 
condition as a creature. But His prayer is no longer a supplication; 
it is a request. Christ intercedes for us, says St. Paul; that is to 
say, He presents to the Father the price of His satisfactions and of 
His merits, in order that the pardons and the graces of which our 
souls have need may descend upon them. 


CH. V. HERIs, O.P. 
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WITH OuR_ There are those who believe that optimism in the 
READERS Liturgical Movement is out of place. Various rea- 
sons may account for such assumption, for assump- 
tion pure and simple it is. Some people are by nature pessimistic. 
To a few, even the well known saying, Quod volumus credimus 
libenter, might apply. Again, ignorance of the intrinsic value of 
the Church’s liturgy for the spiritual life of the faithful may in the 
minds of certain people preclude any possibility of progress for 
the Movement. Finally, lack of observation might easily create the 
impression that the liturgical revival fails to produce results. An 
American friend and advocate of the revival wrote us last fall that 
in travelling through England and Germany after the Eucharistic 
Congress at Dublin, he failed to note any signs of the Liturgical 
Movement in the places where he made brief stops. This remark 
certainly is no proof for the failure of the Movement in European 
countries to produce results. A word to the members of the two 
last groups of doubters. 

Whoever seriously desires to learn of the intrinsic spiritual 
values of the liturgy will be able to find ample proof of their 
reality in the pages of the six volumes of ORATE FRATRES, whence 
many of the liturgy-minded priests and layfolk in our country 
have drawn their love and enthusiasm for the work. We here add 
another eminent witness to the efficacy of the liturgy in promoting 
the spiritual life. His Eminence Cardinal Hlond, Primate of Po- 
land, in whose country the Movement is gaining ground rapidly of 
late, expressed himself as follows: ‘‘I am a strong advocate of the 
Liturgical Movement, for to my mind ignorance of the liturgical 
spirit is one of the causes of our present-day superficiality and in- 
difference in matters of faith. This spirit, rightly understood, will 
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acquaint the soul with the riches and fulness of divine and ecclesias- 
tical teaching of which the liturgy is the purest expression. . . . 
The aim of the Movement is to introduce the faithful so thor- 
oughly into the understanding of the liturgy in general, and the 
ceremonies in particular, that they will, throughout the church 
year, take an active part in the divine Mysteries and nourish them- 
selves on the wonderful liturgical teaching of the Church’’ (Mys- 
terium Christi, Vol. IV, No. 2, p. 53). 

Those who fail to observe results in the Liturgical Aposto- 
late must acknowledge that either their field of vision is very nar- 
row and that we may not judge by one or several localities within 
our reach, or that they primarily look for externals; whereas the 
Movement aims, in first place, at the development of the intangible 
liturgical spirit, trusting that, once this is accomplished, the ex- 
ternals will be well taken care of. He who knows human nature 
will realize that results coming under general observation cannot 
be achieved in a short space of time, but require long continued and 
sustained effort on the part of many. 

There is no doubt that the editors of a liturgical review are 
in the best position to note the status of the work they are en- 
deavoring to promote. They are in touch with the best elements 
in the Movement; they can therefore quite adequately estimate the 
results already obtained. And such is the case. We have received a 
large number of letters in reply to a questionnaire recently sent to 
many of our readers. These letters afford abundant reason for a 
healthy optimism, testifying as they do to the fervor and zeal of 
their writers in promoting the Liturgical Apostolate. And we be- 
came aware, more than ever before, that constantly new advances 
are being made: how here an entire parish, there a school or a 
group of adults, again how many individuals are being influenced 
by the Apostolate. We shall publish extracts from these letters in 
the pages of ORATE FRATRES, as many as space will allow. There 
are still other indications on the liturgical horizon which predict 
even more rapid developments of the liturgical work in the near 
future. ® 

A new liturgical work is being announced for the first time 
in this present issue under the title “Through Christ our Lord.”’ 
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It refers to the Christ-Life Series in Religion to be published by 
the Macmillan Company, New York. Prepared by the Sisters of 
St. Dominic, Marywood, Grand Rapids, Michigan, under the 
supervision of several members of St. John’s Abbey, this work is 
unique insofar as it is the first series of catechisms in the English 
language which aims at leading the child in school through the 
liturgy to the attainment of the “full age of Christ.’’ It is demon- 
strated in these books that “‘the liturgy is the safest means for pene- 
trating Catholic dogma and Catholic morals.’’ The Christ-Life 
Series, we believe, is destined to give our future religious teaching 
of children a thoroughly liturgical orientation and to bring to the 
fore the intrinsic values of the liturgy for the spiritual life. 
*k 


The Rt. Rev. Adalbero Fleischer, R.M.M., Vicar Apostolic 
of Mariannhill, South Africa, published for his faithful a pastoral 
letter on the Nineteenth Centenary of the Crucifixion of our Lord. 
We quote the following passage: ‘‘But this Holy Year of Jubilee 
should be an occasion for us to conceive a fuller and higher estima- 
tion for the sacrifice of holy Mass and of making a resolution to 
attend it with great devotion and loving thankfulness, as often as 
possible for us. It would be a very good and appropriate thing, if 
in this Year of Jubilee all priests would take pains to examine and 
revise conscientiously all the rules that pertain to the celebration 
of holy Mass and everything connected with the Blessed Sacrament, 
to make sure that all their practices are in accordance with the li- 
turgical law of holy Church. In our days a new wave of liturgical 
revival is penetrating the Church; in our vicariate, too, we have 
such a movement, and it is my earnest desire that all our priests 
should give their hearty support to this movement. The chief ob- 
ject of the movement is, the introduction of the proper liturgical 
chant at holy Mass, and to induce the faithful to assist at holy 
Mass in a manner more calculated to produce corporate union of 
the people with the celebrating priest. Progress in that direction 
would certainly be one of the most admirable and fruitful results 
of the celebration of the nineteenth centenary of the Crucifixion 
and Death of our divine Highpriest and sacrificial Victim, Jesus 
Christ.”’ 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
LEARNING TO APPRECIATE THE BREVIARY 


A short time ago several articles on the appreciation of the 
Breviary from the ORATE FRATRES and The Ecclesiastical Review 
were read in the refectory of St. Benedict’s Abbey. I have in mind 
especially the article by Very Reverend George J. Rehring, S.T.D., 
appearing in The Ecclesiastical Review (January, 1933, Vol. 
LXXXVIII, No. 1) written in answer to a plea by the Bishop of 
Harrisburg for a better training in the seminaries, a type of train- 
ing which would develop a more intelligent appreciation of the 
Breviary and liturgical prayer. Therein he outlines the work car- 
ried on in the major seminary at Norwood, Ohio, which should 
tend to the fuller understanding of the Breviary. 


It may be of interest to anyone following these articles to 
learn of the work being undertaken in the novitiate of St. Bene- 
dict’s Abbey. Where could stress and early training be placed more 
logically than upon the Opus Dei, which, with the Mass as its 
center, forms the spiritual life of priest and religious, the life in 
which, as St. Benedict says, ‘‘Nihil Opert Dei praeponatur.” 


One of the principal advantages of this class is that it is placed 
at the beginning of the training for the sacerdotal career, before 
any adverse opinions are formed and before a routine recitation 
might rob one of the pleasure and inspiration which intelligent 
prayer can bestow. Giving the Divine Office the primary position, 
it can foster the appreciation so necessary to derive the greatest 
benefit when solemn vows or the subdiaconate makes of it a canon- 
ical obligation. 

Now for the material and method. Everyone with any knowl- 
edge at all of the Breviary knows the importance of the Psalter, 
that it is by far the most important part of the Office and that 
upon its understanding depends to a large extent the fruit of the 
other parts of the Office. Therefore we are studying the psalms 
first, although we shall not neglect the canticles and hymns of the 
Breviary. That has all been arranged for in its logical place. We are 
beginning with the more frequently encountered psalms. The time 
alloted to this work, to the regret of all the novices, has necessarily 
been limited to three one-hour periods a week. 
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The method, ideal for small groups, has not that strain and 
formality which keeps one from getting the most out of so many 
classes, but is more in the form of a friendly discussion or collabora- 
tion of knowledge. Each novice and the novice master uses a dif- 
ferent commentary on the psalms, among which some are in Ger- 
man, others in Latin. First, the difficult words and phrases in a 
given psalm are mastered. If its author and the conditions under 
which it was composed are known, these are discussed, especially 
when these considerations throw any light upon the liturgical 
thought of the psalm. If written for some particular purpose, as 
a chant for certain Jewish ceremonies, for instance, this fact and 
the verse or verses that best illustrate it are properly noted. If a 
psalm belongs to any particular group, penitential, Messianic, grad- 
ual, etc., or has any distinct or important division, these factors 
are discussed together with the reason why the psalm or group was 
incorporated by St. Benedict into certain canonical hours. 


The next step is the determination of the dominant tone of 
the psalm, whether it is one of tribulation, of thanksgiving, of 
sorrow, or any other of dozens of possibilities. Then comes the 
most important step of all and one which embodies all that has 
preceded. The places where the psalm is used in the liturgy are 
pointed out, together with the reasons for the Church’s selection: 
why the De Profundis, for example, is one of the festive psalms 
for the Christmas Vespers; why various others were chosen for the 
feast of Christ the King; for the feasts of apostles, virgins, or 
confessors; why St. Benedict wanted the Miserere recited daily at 
Lauds or the third psalm daily at Matins. The liturgical meaning 
is thus fully brought out. One can see the type of the psalm in a 
new light. The tone has taken on a practical significance—some- 
‘thing for daily life. If any verse or verses express the idea of the 
ceremony or feast in a special manner, they are brought to light. 
If the psalm has any connection with the other biblical selections 
for the feast, this fact also it noted. Right at this part of the dis- 
cussion we see the connection between the great truths of our re- 
ligion. It is that same connection which Reverend William Busch, 
writing in the above-mentioned issue of the Ecclesiastical Review, 
wishes us to see between the liturgy and other sciences of the 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Church: ‘““The Divine Office must be understood not from a me- 
chanical study of its text, and not only in its history and in its 
literary form and content, but in its relation to all seminary studies 
and spiritual exercises as a part of the total system of the liturgy 
which, moreover, must be understood as the objective ‘mystery of 
Christ’.”’ 

Lastly in the regular discussion, each one of us proposes a 
practical idea to keep in mind while reciting the psalm; that is, 
how we intend to apply it to our own private life, either as an in- 
dividual or as a member of the community. This part of the dis- 
cussion is particularly rich in ideas. Entering into the psalm, we 
endeavor to discover its beautiful truths which can logically be ap- 
plied to the monastic life. The Rule of our holy Founder, the Tyro- 
cinium with its great lessons, our spiritual reading, even the exami- 
nations of conscience and daily life still more remote from the 
sacred liturgy take on a new significance. Before closing the hour 
with the recitation of the psalm, to aid our Latin pronunciation 
and promote facility in reading the Latin language, we discuss any 
practical question which may have arisen in any phase of the treat- 
ment of the psalm. 

The application to one’s own life is one of the biggest helps 
imaginable to keep one’s mind on the Office. The ideas are al- 
together one’s own, and as such have the additional appeal of origi- 
nality. It is another great help for one to make the Office a part of 
one’s life; to let the prayers one says directly influence one’s actions 
during the remaining hours of the day. To feel that one is taking 
part in that great prayer of the Ecclesia Orans, to see the connec- 
tion between the rest of the liturgy and one’s Office, to breathe, 
live, and lose oneself in the beautiful mysteries of the Church—is 
indeed a great heritage. 

THE NOVITIATE 


St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas 
° 





LITURGICAL ‘The students of St. Mary’s College, Contra Costa 
BRIEFS County, California, under the direction of Father 
Jean Ribeyron and the accompaniment of Brother 

Julian, regularly chant liturgical Vespers on Sunday afternoons. 
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“St. Mary’s College now holds a unique place in the liturgical 
revival as the college chapel is the only church in the archdiocese 
in which Sunday Vespers are regularly celebrated,’’ says the Cath- 
olic Choirmaster. 


Don Raymond Balko, dean of the School of Music of St. 
Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa., will again this year conduct an 
accredited Benedictine School of Gregorian Chant in St. Scholasti- 
ca’s Academy, Chicago, from July 2 to August 6. The two courses 
to be given include studies of the Mass, also of the liturgy in gen- 
eral. Reverend Mother Imelda, O.S.B., 7430 Ridge Boulevard, 
Chicago, IIl., is receiving the applications. 


In his pastoral letter on Religious Instruction, Most Reverend 
Timothy Corbett, D.D., Bishop of Crookston, Minn., provided 
that “the splendid, glorious and inspiring liturgy of the Church 
should likewise form an important study of the classes.’’ Adults, 
too, should be assisted, especially in the thorough study of holy 
Mass. 


The Central Verein delegates attending the convention of the 
Catholic Union of Missouri and of the Catholic Women’s Union 
of that State, to be held at St. Charles, May 14 to 16, will attend 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament at the liturgical center, the 
motherhouse of the Sisters of the Most Precious Blood, at O’Fal- 
lon. According to the Central Blatt, there the delegates will also 
view an exhibit of vestments and other products of the liturgical 
revival, under the guidance of Reverend M. B. Hellriegel, chaplain 
at the motherhouse. 


The Pius X School of Liturgical Music, College of the Sacred 
Heart, 133rd St. and Convent Ave., New York City, will open its 
seventeenth Summer School on July 5. Liturgical, Gregorian, poly- 
phonic and general music courses will be given. The Pius X School 
will also direct summer music work at the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C., June 26 to August 5; at Sacred Heart Con- 
vent, Albany, N. Y., July 6 to July 24; at the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart, Grosse Pointe Farms, Detroit, August 16 to Sep- 
tember 1. 


More than two hundred organists and choir directors of the 
St. Louis archdiocese attended a meeting, held in the cathedral hall 
on the feast of St. Gregory, to form a guild of Catholic organists 
and to carry out the wishes of the Most Reverend Archbishop as 
they were outlined in his Christmas pastoral. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


In Belgium the Liturgical Movement is sweeping over the 
land, reports Bibel und Liturgie (VII, 12). “From large as well 
as small parishes come requests to the Benedictine Abbey of Kaisers- 
berg and it is hardly possible to comply with all of them.”’ 


The Abbey of St. Andrew, Lophem near Brugge, Belgium, 
has devised a three-year correspondence course in liturgical Latin, 
each year comprising forty lessons. 


With the recently published La Flor de la Liturgia, Vol. I, 
Dom A. Azcarate, of the Abbey of St. Benedict, Buenos Aires, 
presented a course in the liturgy for seminaries, novitiates, and 
Catholic Action study groups. 


Reverend Charles F. Curran, §.T.D., pastor of St. Joseph's 
Church, Halifax, Nova Scotia, has made his annual parish report 
apart of an attractive brochure which also carries many items tend- 
ing toward a healthy parochial life, among which real participation 
in daily Mass is inculcated. 


On the point of prayerbooks in his lenten pastoral letter, 
Bishop Thorman of Hexham and Newcastle, England, said among 
others: ““The ideal way to hear Mass is to follow in the Missal the 
actual words of the priest and to make them your own.” 


In the communal library at Cambrai, France, a very old Mass 
was recently discovered under the title: Christus Resurgens. Its 
composer was Louis Pulaer, choirmaster at Notre Dame de Paris, 
who lived from 1465 to 1528. The director of the Liturgical and 
Musical Review, Abbé Delporte, rearranged the manuscript and 
edited it with modern notations. Its rendition took place at the 
last celebration of the monthly Mass for Peace, at which the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Paris pontificated, in the Basilica of the Sacred 
Heart. The Société Francaise de Musicologie and likewise the Aca- 
démie des Beaux-Arts are organizing a public rendition of this 
newly-discovered work of musical art. 


Wirzburg, Germany, was the scene of extraordinary liturgi- 
cal efforts during the first part of February, reports Bibel und Litur- 
gie. Two popular courses in liturgy and plainsong were conducted 
at the same time by Benedictine monks in two different churches, 
twenty-seven hundred people attending. The parish choirs, com- 
posed in large part of men in high stations of life, vied with one 
another in practising the Proprium of various choral Masses. Bish- 
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op Ehrenfried himself joined the parishioners in the chant practice, 
Even the highest officials of the city together with their wives had 
come to take part in the choral singing. 


In the Benedictine abbeys of Maria-Laach, St. Joseph in Cogs- 
feld, Griisau in Silesia, Neresheim in Wiirttemberg, and Seckau in 
Styria special Liturgical Weeks for the laity will be held during 
the month of April. 


Early this year, the first Liturgical Week of Ulm, Germany, 
took place, under the guidance of Dom Richard Beron of the Arch- 
abbey of Beuron. Every evening throughout the week an address 
was given on liturgically oriented piety. This was followed by 
congregational choral practice. What had been learned the previous 
night, was carried out at the early morning High Mass. Children, 
too, were instructed in the chant, and after some practice were al- 
lowed to take part with the grown-ups. The crowds that came and 
remained till ten-o’clock at night, despite cold weather, proved to 
the satisfaction of anyone that people are not merely interested in 
liturgical participation, but really eager.—Bibel und Liturgie. 


The Liturgical Movement is steadily progressing in Hungary, 
especially in religious houses and schools, the Reverend Stephen 
Kemenes of the diocese Stuhl-Weissenburg informed us. He spent 
several days at St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., also visited 
other places in the United States and Canada. After a further tour 
of Europe to study the progress of the Movement, he will return to 
his diocese to promote the liturgical revival there. 


His Eminence Cardinal Schuster, O.S.B., of Milan, Italy, 
addressed a letter of recognition for liturgical work to the editor of 
the Ambrosius, a liturgical review published at Milan. We quote 
the following lines: “Catholic Action, which fosters obedience 
towards Pope and bishops and aids the Church in her various 
works, would not be perfect if it were not supplemented by the 
Church's prayer, the sacred liturgy. The separation of the liturgy 
from the sacraments, life and Catholic Action is a dangerous error. 
They form a unit which permits of no separation: Catholic faith 
—the Credo; Catholic prayer—the liturgy; Catholic Action— 
Christian life.’’ 


A Liturgical Week was held last fall in Valparaiso, Chile, 
under the direction of Luis Marambio, professor at the seminary. 
At the meetings, attended by over a thousand people, Father Mau- 
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ritius, SS.CC., spoke on ““The Nature and Meaning of the Lit- 
urgy’; Father Bernard Franco, O.S.B., considered, in a practical 
manner, “Participation of the Faithful in the Cultual Life of the 
Church”; Father Juan Luis, O.Carm., discoursed on Gregorian 
chant; Professor Manuel Larrain explained ‘‘Liturgy and Piety.” 
Others had as their themes “Holy Mass, the Center of Cultual 
Life,” “‘Blessings and Possibilities of the Liturgical Apostolate,” 
and ‘The Liturgy of the Sacraments.’’—Bibel und Liturgie, (VII, 
12). 


His Eminence Cardinal Innitzer of Vienna, Austria, has the 
following passage in his first lenten pastoral: ‘‘Above all holy 
Mass must be the object of our love and zeal. Would that the so- 
called popular-liturgical celebration of the holy Sacrifice, which is 
already in vogue in many places and so beneficently promoting the 
better understanding of the sacred mysteries, be introduced into 
every single parish; at least as far as local circumstances permit and 
in accordance with the ecclesiastical prescriptions.” 


In the Philippines, the Benedictine Colegio de San Beda, at 
Manila, actively promotes the Liturgical Movement among its stu- 
dents and alumni. One of its means is the influential magazine 
Ecos. Among the students and chronicle sections and those devoted 
to the interests of Church and State, one regularly finds a liturgical 
part replete with instructive articles, notes, and accounts of litur- 
gical activity in the world at large. 


The native vested choir of Natal, South Africa, which for a 
number of years has been doing excellent work under the direction 
of Dr. K. F. McMurtrie, some time ago sang at a pontifical Vespers 
at which Bishop Delalle, Vicar Apostolic of Natal at Verulam, 
officiated. The native choir was assisted by European men and 
boys, members of the Natal Liturgical Society. The mingled choirs, 
placed near the altar, also demonstrated how the liturgy is break- 
ing down race barriers in the worship of God. 


The first liturgical congress in the united kingdom of Jugo- 
slavia was held at Varadsin, under the direction of P. Strizic, pro- 
fessor of liturgy and member of the theological faculty of Sarajevo. 
The Rivista Liturgica reports that the general scope of the congress 
was to determine and promote ways and means toward a living 
in union with the Church. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
A LAWYER AS A LITURGICAL LEADER 


To the Editor:—The only suggestion that I can offer toward making th 
Review more serviceable is to continue publishing occasional comment 
from your readers, particularly as to doings or accomplishments in out. 
of-the-way places, as an encouragement to pastors who might becom 
interested in the Liturgical Movement. 

Regarding advantages that have come to me from interest in th 
Liturgical Movement, I may say that they are so many and so beneficial 
that it is impossible to enumerate or even state them. Your publication 
have been of an inestimable value to me personally 

Concerning difficulties that I have met, I can say that the one tha 
occurs to me is the general apathy on the part of most of the priests 
I am a layman who received most of my education in Catholic schools 
including a Catholic college, and know that the Mass was never funds 
mentally and, to that extent, properly explained to me. I know that th 
way in which you explain it is sufficiently simple, so that our priests 
should be able to do it from the pulpit once in a while, at meetings of 
Holy Name societies and Knights of Columbus councils, or on othe 
occasions when Catholics get together. Thus Catholics generally would 
be enabled to grasp the idea of “sacrifice” and “offering” and the “mysti- 
cal body of Christ” and the other ideas which your writings have brought 
me. I have noticed that the words “The holy sacrifice of the Mass” 
seem to be a “mouth-filler” with so many of the clergy. Evidently they 
think that their understanding of these words includes that of their 
hearers. They do not appreciate that most of their hearers do not even 
begin to understand what the phrase means, that it has never been intel- 
ligently explained to them, and that if a beginning were made, th 
results would astound them. 

Here in the country, in a small parish, I am president of the Holy 
Name Society which was started a few years ago and which has had 
the usual difficulty of keeping alive. Because of my convictions as st 
forth above, I felt that the men could become interested in your plan 
of explaining the Mass. I gave the first talk myself, which was on 
sacrifice in general, with relation to beliefs and customs of primitive 
peoples. After that, one of the assistants took hold and gave an informa 
fifteen-minute talk at each subsequent meeting during the entire yeat. 
The men were very much interested, and the talks made up a consecu- 
tive program of activity which kept our attendance and considerably 
eased the burden of wondering what we were going to do at the next 
meeting. 

There is no doubt that success in all other fields of Church and 
parish activity lies in the direction in which you are showing the way. 
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Eventually, all pastors will realize this. The suggestion in the recent issue 
that you make special effort to get your publication in the hands of 
seminarians will bring this about. 

You are doing wonderful work and it is reaching farther than you 
imagine. I am also delighted with the admirable change in the Leaflet 
Missal which began January 1. The simplicity and charm of the literary 
style of these explanations of the liturgy of the Mass is most attractive. 

Very sincerely yours, 
New York A. L. 


NOT A NEWCOMER 


To the Editor:—I have been very much interested for forty years in 
learning everything I could about the liturgy of the Church. I have 
used a Missal for forty years, but have used the diocesan Ordo only 
for about ten years. A few instructions from our Rev. Pastor enabled 
me to read it without trouble. I use it for my Missal and the divine 
Office. When I first used the Missal I found a great deal of inspiration 
and information in Dom Guerangér’s great work The Liturgical Year. 
My pastor at that time had that set of books, and as the different 
liturgical seasons came around he would pick out for me the proper 
volume to read. And for a number of years I studied it that way. That 
was forty-five years ago. Since then I have been on the lookout for 
anything I thought would help me to a better understanding of the 
liturgy. Now, you can see why I appreciate your magazine ORATE 
Fratres. I should like to see it in every home. 

I am seventy-five years old. I would not be able to go about soli- 
citing subscriptions, but if you wish me to I will make it a point of 
telling the members of our aid society about OraTE Fratres and take 
a few copies of your magazine for them to look over. If at the meet- 
ing any seem inclined to subscribe to it, I will send their names and 
you can send them sample copies. 

As to suggestions. The first thought that came to me was that it 
might be advisable to publish a short article on, the Ordo, since so many 
people now use it for their Missal. Probably there are many now using 
the Missal who have never seen an Ordo. A short article on it would, 
at any rate, be enlightening. Tell them were it may be bought and how 
to use it, so they may have the great advantage of praying the same 
Mass as the priest at the altar is saying. 

All my children and the grand-children have used the Missal as 
soon as they were old enough to manage it and keep the right place 
with the priest. 

I wish OrnaTE FRATRES great success. 

Sincerely, 
Le Mars, lowa Kate E. Sartori 
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IT CAN BE DONE! 


To the Editor:—I have intended writing this letter for some time to tell 
you of the little Liturgical Movement we are sponsoring out here. I have 
had the very good fortune of being appointed assistant to one who 
realizes the value of the liturgical revival and is in sympathy with the 
progress of the movement. Monsignor had done a number of things along 
this line before I came, and together we have done a bit more. 

The entire congregation sings the Credo at the Sunday High Mass 
and the hymns at Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. The eight o’clock 
Mass on Sundays is a Dialog Mass, the school children carrying the people's 
part. We hope that little by little the people will become accustomed to 
it and chime in. We have organized a male choir to sing Vespers on 
Sundays. They do quite well. We try to celebrate the various feasts 
with the solemnity peculiar to each, and most of the preaching I have 
done has taken its key and atmosphere from the liturgy of the day. | 
have taken the servers in hand and have managed to put some degree 
of dignity and decorum into their part of the work. 

In the hospital the sisters and nurses have nearly all taken to the 
use of the Missal. I publish a weekly Ordo in English, giving the pages 
of the latest S#. Andrew Missal (which most of them have). I intend 
giving instructions in the use of the Missal to the Catholic members of 
my religion class in the training school when we take up the Mass. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) Epwarp McDonaLp 

Valley City, North Dakota 


LITURGICAL MUSIC IN CALIFORNIA 


To the Editor:—In January the archdiocesan director of music, the Rev. 
Edgar Boyle, organized a class in Gregorian chant and sacred liturgy. 
Registration for entrants closed on February 6, with an enrollment of 
141. Of this number 34 are organists and 49 choir members, while the 
remaining 58 enrolled as “interested,” some being singers with no regular 
choir affiliations, others merely to hear the lectures on the chant and 
liturgy; two are Capuchins and three are non-Catholics. Represented in 
the class are twenty-nine San Francisco parishes, three in Oakland and 
four parishes in nearby towns whose members in order to attend must 
travel by train and boat a distance of about twenty miles each way. The 
Catholic Daughters of America are represented by their local choral 
director. A fine spirit prevails among the members of the class, and 
Father Boyle makes the sessions most interesting; Father Boyle himself 
studied the chant under the Benedictines on the Isle of Wight, and later 
at Rome. The first choral work taken up was the Asperges, which seems 
to indicate that once the choirs learn the music for this liturgical 
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blessing, the instructions contained in the Ordo will be carried out 
throughout the archdiocese. In fact, one hears that word has already 
gone Out to some pastors in the larger churches to restore the Asperges 
before the Sunday parochial Mass. 

Archbishop Hanna has long championed the cause of the Liturgical 
Apostolate, and at frequent intervals his diocesan newspaper, the Monitor, 
carries editorials on the liturgy that would reflect credit upon a liturgical 
review, while the news columns adequately cover events wherein the 
liturgy has a part. The Monitor also gives prominence in its pages to 
programs of liturgical music sung in the churches on the great feasts. 
All this is not merely a “getting in step” because it is popular nowadays 
to do so. The writer recalls that several years before the appearance of 
OraTE Fratres the Monitor, then as now, under the editorship of Mr. 
F. Gordon O’Neill, was pointing out the advantages accruing from an 
intelligent participation in the liturgy, and urging its readers to procure 
and use the Missal. 

Archbishop Mitty, who came to San Francisco last year as coad- 
jutor to Archbishop Hanna, is reported as being pleased with the progress 
made locally in teaching the chant and the liturgy in general. No sooner 
was this latest class of Fr. Boyle’s formed, than it became evident His 
Excellency was watching it with especial interest. Lessons in the chant 
are given regularly in the parochial schools, in many of them by Fr. Boyle 
personally, also in Religion classes conducted by the Holy Family Sisters 
for children attending public schools. 

The writer hopes you will continue those fine articles by Dom Basil 
which appeared in recent numbers. With a prayer for the continued suc- 
cess of your splendid efforts, I am 

Yours very truly, 


San Francisco, California B. A. B. 


GREAT WORK AHEAD 


To the Editor:—It is a real pleasure for me to say a word of encourage- 
ment to you and those who are working with you in the Liturgical 
Movement. You are doing a noble work, one that will bear rich fruit 
in time. However, before the harvest comes, you have yet to do her- 
culean work. At present the work is too restricted in this country. To 
broaden its scope and reap the fruit thereof, it seems to me that you 
are on a plane too high for most of our people. More rudimentary work 
will have to be done before you can take to the heights. 

How can you bend your efforts to make this effort in rudimentary 
work succeed? Hit the trail. Begin in novitiates and seminaries. Enlist 
the sympathy of the clergy and the teaching communities, and your 
battle is won. Do you know that liturgy in the seminary means little 
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more than Rubrics? Do you know that the good preachers of clergy 
retreats seldom, if ever, make any allusion to the Liturgical Movement? 
During forty years attending retreats, I have never heard the subject 
mentioned. Did you ever hear of any preacher giving a retreat with the 
Pontifical as his guide? 

We have in our schools women who know little or nothing about the 
liturgy. They could scarcely imagine that the Missal is freighted with 
material bearing very intimately on Christian doctrine. They are not to 
be blamed. Their preparation is entirely lacking in this respect. How 
can they lead the children to appreciate treasures hidden to themselves? 
It seems to me that this work should and could be done in the novitiate. 
You might do something in your Review to arouse sympathetic interest 
in this splendid endeavor. This will call forth more rudimentary work 
in your publication. Furthermore, you have room for men and women, 
clerical and religious, on your editorial staff. They could influence stu- 
dents and novices. Letters from those in high places mean little for the 
work unless students and novices are required to devote time and atten- 
tion to the liturgy. 

Finally, while your pages regarding the movement in other lands 
may be interesting to some, you could give that space to more profitable 
material. In making this remark, I am not fault finding. On the con- 
trary, I am only indicating what will be serviceable in our present con- 
ditions. When the work is well established, you can give more to the 
savant. 

Trusting that you will take my plain talk in the spirit which 
prompts the same, I remain 


Yours sincerely in Domino, 
Highland Park, Ill. J. D. O. 





°o 
BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MEDAL-CROSS OF ST. BENEDICT. By Dom Adelard Bouvilliers 

M.A., Mus.Doc. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Belmont Abbey 

Press, Belmont, North Carolina. 1932. Brochure, 84 pp. Price, $1. 

Among the many medals we possess at the present time, few, if any, 
can trace their origin as far back as the medal of St. Benedict; few are 
enriched with so many spiritual benefits. In the new brochure on the 
Medal-Cross, Dom Adelard has, with much labor and research, collected 
the historical data relating to the origin, development and propagation 
of the medal of St. Benedict. This he enhances with a detailed description 
of the symbols and letters appearing on the medal, treating also of its 
use and efficacy. 

While the brochure is literally crammed with historical data, one 
finds these not always in sequence. There are also needless repetitions and 
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inclusions of extraneous information. In an instance of the latter, on 
page 10, one is also led to believe that the Abbey of Metten has its 
name from Matins of the divine Office; but on page 28 it is stated that 
it comes from medema, meaning tax-land. A new edition of this work 
would, no doubt, be more attractive if the many present typographical 
and other errors were corrected. It would also be of greater value if an 
index or at least a table of contents were added. One might also suggest 
a grouping of the indulgences granted wearers of the medal. 


Yet one is grateful that the work, though not the only one on the 
subject, has made its appearance. Hardly another impresses one so much 
as this with the great amount of painstaking research into the minutiae 
of everything connected with the medal. 

G. J. R. 


A MODERN MESSENGER OF PURITY. By Rev. Albert H. Dolan, O.Carm. 
The Carmelite Press, 6413 Dante Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 1932. Price, 
postpaid: paper cover, 188 pp., thirty-five cents; in cloth, seventy-five 
cents. 

This timely little book contains a series of sermons on purity, in 
their original form, that were delivered during a novena at the Eastern 
Shrine of St. Therese of Lisieux. 

The author, first of all, points out the necessity and the beauty of 
purity, and the possibility of its practice, then shows the ugliness of the 
contrary vice. He does not, however, overstress this negative point, nor 
does he enter into unnecessary detail in treating of sex relations; but he 
tells us why purity should be practised and describes the means for its 
preservation. 

Man’s purpose in life is to serve God and attain eternal happiness; 
and the chief test by which God tries our fitness for heaven is, for must 
men, the observance of the Sixth Commandment. And if the Church and 
her foes differ in their explanation of this Commandment, it is because 
their belief in God is widely at variance. 

Besides the usual spiritual means of preserving purity, the autlicr 
stresses also the physical and psychological means, insisting especially on 
the necessity of will-power and self-denial. 

Speaking of our body as the temple of the Holy Ghost (p. 110), 
Father Dolan exaggerates somewhat in the way he compares this indwell- 
ing of the Holy Ghost to Christ’s presence in the tabernacle. We can 
hardly admit that one who profanes his body (temple of the Holy Ghost) 
through a sin of impurity, commits as great a sacrilege as one who pro- 
fanes a tabernacle. However, we can recommend the book, especially to 
married persons and adolescents. 


B. R. S. 
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ORDINATION ANOINTINGS IN THE WESTERN CHURCH BEFORE 
1000 A.D. By Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., A.M., Ph.D. The Mediaeval 
Academy of America, Cambridge, Mass. 1933. 123 pp. Price, $3.50; to 
members of the Academy $2.80. 

The history of a people is not complete unless it takes in the reli- 
gious belief and traditions of that people, and these are to be found chiefly 
in the liturgy, for lex orandi est lex credendi. In order to cast a ray 
of light upon the religious worship and mentality of the Middle Ages, 
Father Ellard has made great efforts to trace the historical development 
of a part of the ceremonial liturgy in the Western Church over a period 
of about three centuries. 

After a careful study of the numerous manuscripts of the period, 
to which he fortunately had access, he has given us an account of the 
geographical diffusion and the ceremonial development of the rite of 
anointing with oil from its first recorded appearance to the death of 
Pope Sylvester II (1003), practically speaking, to the final stage of its 
development. He limits his essay to the study of the anointing which 
takes place at the conferring of Holy Orders. In an Appendix are listed 
the early Sacramentaries, Pontificals and Ordinals in which no ordination 
ritual is found. There follows a handy index of the manuscripts cited, 
also some photostatic reproductions which are given in the six plates at 
the end of the book. 

This essay is a solid contribution to historical studies in general, 
and is especially a valuable addition to the flourishing scientific study of 
the history of the liturgy. B. R. S. 


WER ES FASSEN KANN. Gedanken iiber Jungfraulichkeit und Célibat aus 
Schrift und Liturgie. By Dr. ye Dillersberger. Verlag Anton Pustet, 
Salzburg. 1933. Pp. 272. RM 4.90. 


BRIEFE AN PRIESTER. Vaterstimmen zum Priesterideal. By Dr. Anton Ston- 
ner. Verlag Anton Pustet, Salzburg. 1933. Pp. 105. RM 2.50 


HEILIGE BILDUNG. Gedanken iiber Wesen und Weg christlicher Vellendeats 
By Michael Pfliegler. Verlag Anton Pustet, Salzburg. 1933. Pp. 178. 

Wer es fassen kann, Briefe an Priester, and Heilige Bildung are 
three of the first five volumes of a new series of books on the art of 
living. The two others are Religioese Lebensgestaltung and Liturgie und 
Persoenlichkeit (to be reviewed later). In them we are led to the very 
sources of spiritual living: Holy Scripture, the Liturgy, and the Fathers 
of the Church. Besides, the experienced authors know how to draw from 
these fountains the crystal water of truth and invite us to partake of 
it with a relish. 

In Wer es fassen kann genuine virginity is exhibited in such fas- 
cinating splendor and grandeur as almost to dazzle our vision. Where 
other writers on this subject have halted and dared not to go further, 
Dr. Dillersberger ventures to explore sacred ground and to find new 
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gems wherewith to adorn this divine virtue. This volume may be con- 
sidered a sublime introduction to Holy Writ and Liturgy, a veritable 
book of life, a new school of piety. It would be a most valuable gift 
for the unmarried as well as the married. May it fulfil its exalted mission 
to show to a deluded pleasure-seeking world the abiding source of true 
soul-stirring joy and peace which alone can be found in the generous 
giving of the entire self to God. 

Dr. Stonner, in his Briefe an Priester, searches into the works of 
the Fathers and Doctors of the early Church with a view toward dis- 
covering true wisdom which he might present to the young priest of 
our time. And he finds what he seeks, solid and plain teaching, well 
calculated to direct the priest in his own living and in the guidance of 
especially the souls of modern youth. The reader will realize that the 
early Fathers of the Church had an exquisite knowledge of human nature, 
which is the same in all ages and climes; he will find himself stimulated 
to a closer study of these holy guides of souls, a study which will re- 
dound to his own spiritual uplifting and aid him in the solution of many 
a vexing problem of present-day pastoral science. The book will be wel- 
comed also by the older and more experienced priest in the ministry. 

The author of Heilige Bildung is imbued with the highest admi- 
ration for life, above all for the hallowed life of the soul, and it is his 
ambition to inspire the reader with this same high ideal. His arguments, 
drawn from the Sacred Writings, the Liturgy, and from his own wide 
experience with modern youth, as well as his elevated style, are eminently 
calculated to lift the thoughtful reader to a plane whence he will obtain 
glimpses into the source of all life. Whoever follows him to the height 
will also descend with him again into the plain of the day’s work, re- 
solved to guide youth out of the tangled paths of barren knowledge 
into the highway of truth and life. Religion is in its very nature prac- 
tical and vital, and so must religious teaching be. It fails in its exalted 
purpose if it does not aim at leading the soul to the sources of super- 
natural life, if it does not seek to preserve and strengthen it. Priests, 
teachers and parents will find in this book what they have perhaps often 
wished for in their arduous task of teaching and guiding the young. 
Needless to say, the book values the Sacred Scriptures and the Liturgy 
as the great sources of practical and vital religious teaching. 

5 &. 
° 





The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later: 


CATHOLIC ACTION COMMITTEE OF WOMEN, 307 East Central Ave., 
Wichita, Kansas: Altar and Sanctuary. An Exposition of the Externals 
of the Mass. Prepared for the use of Catholic Study Clubs by Angela 
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ORATE FRATRES 


A. Clendenin. With an Introduction by Rev. Leon A. McNeill, M.A. 
1932. Pamphlet, 32 pp. Price, 25 cents. 


FRANZ BORGMEYER VERLAGSBUCHHANDLUNG, Hildesheim, Ger- 
many. Freie Vereinigung fiir Seelsorgehilfe: Die Seelsorge. A Bimonthly 
Periodical. RM 4.50 the half year. 


BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 524-544 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rev. Francis X. McCabe, C.M.: Ecce Homo. 1933. Cloth, 138 pp. 
Price, $1. 

CAPUCHIN FATHERS, St. Fidelis Seminary, Herman, Pa. Father Victor 
Green, O.M.Cap.: A Retreat? ‘‘I Pray Thee, Hold Me Excused.” Book- 
let, 16 pp. Price per copy, six cents; fifty, $2.25; hundred, $4; thou- 
sand, $35. 

CARDINAL’S LITERATURE COMMITTEE, 23 E. Fifty-first St., New 
York, N. Y.: The Book Survey. A Quarterly Periodical. Price per copy, 
fifteen cents; per year, fifty cents. 

THE CHURCH SHOP, 26 Tanner Row, York, England: The Order of the 
Mass. Booklet, 36 pp.—The Burial of the Dead with the Funeral Mass. 
Booklet, 32 pp. Price, each 3d 

LUDWIG DOBLINGER VERLAG, Vienna I Dorotheergasse 10, Austria. E. O. 
Wolff: Kirchliche und geistliche Musik auf Schallplatten. Sammel-Ver- 
zeichnis aller bis einschliesslich Ende Februar 1931 verdffentlichten Auf- 
nahmen. Pamphlet listing phonograph records of Latin and German 
church music for all occasions, including hymns, spiritual addresses, and 
sacred music in the operas. 85 pp.—l. Nachtrag zum Hauptkatalog, 
Juli 1932. Pamphlet listing church music records in Latin and Ger- 
man. 56 pp. 

HAAS &% GRABHERR LITERAR. INSTITUT, Augsburg, Germany. Karl 
Adam: Jesus Christus. 1933. Cloth, 352 pp. RM 8.—Der katholische 
Gedanke. A Quarterly Periodical published by the Katholischer Akademi- 
kerverband. January-March number 110 pp. Per copy, RM 1. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. Berthier- 
Raemers: Compendium of Theology. Vol. III. 1933. Cloth, vi-498 pp. 
Price, net, $3.50. 


HERDER & CO. VERLAG, Freiburg im Breisgau, Germany. Dr. Anton Ston- 
ner: Religiése Einkehr. Discourses on the interior life, for the educated. 
1933. Brochure, 73 pp. RM 1.60. 


LAUMANN VERLAG, Diilmen in Westfalen, Germany. P. Dr. Gregor Schwa- 
ke: Das Volk lernt gregorianischen Choral. Volkschoralpraxis. Neun Fra- 
gen. 1932. Cloth, 96 pp.—By the same: Volkshochamt in grundlegen- 
der liturgischen Form. Ausgaben A, B. C. D. Z. Gregorian chant leaflets 
suitable for insertion in Missals for the laity.—By the same: Volkshoch- 
amt, Ausgaben A. B. C. D. Z. Leaflets explaining the method of in- 
struction and direction of plainchant for priests, teachers, directors and 
leaders of societies.—By the same: Orgelbegleitung fiir das Volkshochamt. 
Ausgaben A. B. C. Anhang, Ausgabe Z: Verschiedene Volkschoralgesange, 
Asperges, Vidi Aquam, Te Deum, Tantum Ergo. 


A. PUSTET VERLAG, Siegmund-Haffner Gasse 18, Salzburg, Austria. Dr. 
Dietrich von Hildebrand: Liturgie und Persénlichkeit. 1933. Cloth, 197 
pp. RM 3.50.—P. Dr. Virgil Redlich, O.S.B.: ReligiGse Lebensgestal- 
tung. 1933. Cloth, 160 pp. RM 2.90. 


ST. JOSEPH’S PRIORY, Somerset, Ohio. Dominican Theological Students: 
Devotions to St. Albert the Great. Booklet, 20 pp. Price each, five cents; 
per hundred, $4.50. 
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